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ABSTBACT , . 

This report describes the socioeconomic conditions of 
women who are heads of families noting that the accelerated growth of 
families headed by women in recent years, especially since 1970, has 
been of concern in part because one out of ever y. three, as compared 
to one of every eighteen of the families headed by men, is living at. 
or below what is generally defined as the poverty level. The report 
provides statistical data concerning the age, race, and marital 
status of families with women a? heads of households. Included also 
is data on labor. force participation, occupations, children, and 
income of female heads of households in comparison to men. . 
Conclusions drawn from the data include these: The number of poor 
families headed bywMRFli is continuously rising, while that of men is 
steadily fallil|3,/^^d for Several million of these women the barriers 
impeding the climb continue to be inadequate training and , education 
for the current job market, and, in some cases, heavy child care 
responsihilities. . (WL)- 
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Women who head famihes: 
a socioeconomic analysis 

I 



Special Labor Force Report shows 
women who headed families were ^ 
younger and more likely to work in 
1975 than 1960, but the family income 
of almost 4 out of 10 was below $5,000 

Beverly Johnson McEaddy ^ 

Over the course of the last 3S years, families headed 
by women have become" a significant, although 'still 
small portion of America's 'population. Between 1940 
and 1975, ^families headed by women doubled in 
niunber, reaching 7.2 million, or 1 out of every 8 
families. At the same time, the number of families 
headed by men grew to 48.S million, only a 70- 
percent increase (table 1). The accelerated growth 
of families headed by women in recent years, espe- 
cially since 1970, has been of concern in part be- 
cause l^out of every, 3; as compared with 1 out of 
every 1 8 of the families headed by men, is living at 
or below what is generally defined as the poverty 
level.^ . , 

Age, marital status, and race 

Women heading their own families are much 
younger today than in earlier periods. :Since 1960, 
their median age has dropped substantially from SO.S 
to 43.4 years (table 2). In March 1975, 1 of every 
10 female family heads was under age 25, compared 
with 1 of every^^25 in 1960. Even though this young 
age group typically experiences the greatest difficul- 
ties in the labor market, the unemployment rate of 



Beverly Johnson McEaddy is a social science research ana- 
lyst in the Office of Current Employment Analysis, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. ^ 



female family heads age 25 to 44 is also very high. 

The younger average age of today's female heads 
is directly related to the changes in their marital 
composition. Over the past 15 years, the number of 
divorced women heading families tripled and the 
number of single (never married) women nearly 
doubled (table 3). On the other hand, the number 
of widows, who accounted for half of all women 
heading families in 1960, increased ^by only 14 per- 
cent. 

Contributing to the upsurge in families broken by 
divorce were several long- and short-term develop- 
ments that coincided in the late 1960's and early 
1970's. One was a major effort to reform the divorce 
laws, and especially to advocate ^he adoption of 
no-fault divorce regulations. As of January 1974, 
23 States had adopted some form of no-fault divorce 
laws; just since 1971, 16 States have adopted the 
no-fault concept.^ Another development was the 
availability of free legal aid which enabled persons 
in many of the poorer families to obtain a divorce. 
Moreover, society's attitudes toward divorce had 
relaxed.^ Increasingly, young wives were having 
fewer children, and were living in an economy which 
offered many the opportunity to-^get jobs, paying 
enough for them to think of living independently of 
their husbands. 
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Black women accounted for a third the overall 
increase in the number of female heads since 1960, 
but only one-fifth of the increase in divorced female 
heads. In contrast, black women accounted for four- 
fifths of the total growth of all single women heading 
families. By March 1975, 1 out of every 5 black fe- 
male hcids had never married, compared with 1 out 
of 10 in 1960. This tremendous gain may be ex- 
plained by a relaxation in sqcial attitudes regarding 
never-married women as mothers. Such a change 
may also have permitted an increasing number of 
black jnothers who had never been married to ac- 
curately report their marital status.** Furthermore, in 
most parts of'our country today, single women are 
allowed to adopt children, a custom that was once 
unheard of. Black women heading families were more 
than tNvice as likely to be single as white, and because 
their marital composition is so different from their 
white counterparts, a large gap exists between their 
median ages, 38.3 and 45.7 years, respectively. 

Labor force participation 

Th*^ proportion of all female family heads in the 
labor force has drifted slowly upward, from 49.9 
percent in 1960 to 50.9 percent in 1965, and to 52.9 
and 54.3 percent in 1970 and 1975. Over this same 
period, the labor force participation rate for wives 



Table 1. Number and proportion of families headed by 
. women and men, selected years, 1940 to present 

(Numbers n thousands) 





All families 








Headed by women 


Year 












Total 


beaded by 










men 




As percent 








Total 


of total 










families 


1940 » 


32.166 


28.550 


3.616 • 


11.2 


1947 » 


35.794 


32.397 


3.397 


9.5 


1950.... 


39.303 


35.624 


3.679 


9.4 * 


1955' 


41.951 


. 37.717 


4.234 


10.1 


1960 


45.062 


40.568 


4.494 


10.0 


1965 


47.836 


42.830 


5.006 


10.5 


1970 


51.227 


' 45.654 


5.573 


10 9 


1971 


5t.947 


45.997 


£.950 


11.5 


1972 


53.280 


47.096 


6.184 


11.6 


1973 


54.361 


47.761 


6.600 


12.1 


1974 


55.G41 


48.243 


6.798 


12.4 


1975. 


55.700 


48.462 


7.238 


13.0 



' Data were collected in April of 1940. 1947. and 1955 and March of all other years. 

SOURCE; Data for 1940, 1947. 1950. and 1955 are from Households and Families 
by Type: March 1975 (Advance Report). Current Population Reports, Population 
Characteristics. Series P-20. No^ 282 (Bureau of the Census. 1975). table 5. Data for 
1960 and later are from Special Labor Force Repofis on Marital and Family Character- 
tstics of Workers for the year specified, produced by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 



rose at a much faster pace — from 30.5 percent in 
1960 to 44.4 percent in 1975. The most recent in- 
creases in labor force participation rates occurred in 
the younger age groups for family heads and in both 
the younger and middle-age groups for wives. 

Despite the tremendous increase in the participa- 
tion rates of wives under 45 years of age, the labor 
force participation rates for women who head fami- 
lies remain higher than those of wives, as shown 
below: « 



1970 

Female 

heads . . 
Wives . . . 

1975 

Female 

heads . , 
Wives . . . 



Total, 
16 
and 

older 



52.9 
40.8 



- 65 

16 to 25 to 35 to 45 to 55 to and 
24 34 44 54 64 older 



51.6 
45.6 



60.9 
39.3 



67.1 
^47.2 



70.4 
49.5 



58.5 
35:8 



11.1 
7.9 



54.3 56.8 60.9 66.7 67.0 56.0 9.7 

44.4 55.2 48.3 52.1 50.3 35.8 7.2 



Only among the 16- to 24-year-olds was the 1975 
participation rate for women heading families not 
significantly higher than that* for wives. This prox- 
imity of rates for women in the youngest ages is. due 
to the spectacular increases in labor force participa- 
tion made by wives age 20 to 24. From 1970 to 
1975, their participation rate rose from 47.4 to 57.1 
percent, white the rate for female heads under age 25 
grew by less than half that.amount. 

The age factor is also important when comparing 
the higher labor force participation rates of divorced, 
separated, and single female heads, whose median 
ages are in the 30's, with the lower participation rates 
of widows heading families and wives, whose median 
ages are 60 and 41.8 years, respectively. 

A higher proportion of black than white wives in 
the population work or look for work, but the reverse 
applies to black and white family heads. The labor 
force participation rate for black female heads was 
51.1 percent in 1975, compared with 55.6 percent 
for white female' heads (table 4). This is probably 
due to the higher proportion of never-married fa.nily . 
heads among the blacks and their lower partic2p?cion 
rate — 47.2 percent — compared with 59.5 percent for 
the white single family heads. AnotHer contributing 
factor could be the greater proportion of . black 
women with young children in the home, 71 percent 
compared with 57 percent for white heads.- 
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Table 2. Age of female family heads, by race, 1960, 1970, 1975 

jNiiimbers in ttiousandsi 



Total 

Under 25 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years.. 

•55 to 64 years...... 

' 65 years and over.. 
Median age (years). 



Total 

Under 25 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years. 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over... 
Median age (years). 



Total 

Under 25 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 years and over.. 
Median age (years). 



Race and age ^ 



ALL RACES 



WHITE 



BLACK 



1960 > 



Number 



4,494 

. 180 
620 
921 
948 
782 
1,043 > 
50.5 



3.547 
121 
404 

692 
770 
649 
912 
52.2- 



947 
59 
214 
230 
180 
134 
131 
43.8 



. Percent 



lOQ.O 
4.0 
13.8 
20.5 
21.1 
17.4 
23.2 



100.0 
3.4 
11.4 
19.5 
21.7 
18.3 
25.7 



100.0 
6.2 

"22.6 
24.3 
19.0 
14.2" 
13.8 



.1970 



Number 



5,573 
437 
919 
1.075 
1.115 
917 
1.115 
48.2 



4.185 
283 
588 
749 
870 
744 
951 
50.4 



1,349 
150 
325 
319 
237 
1€4 
155 

41.3 



Percent 



100.0 
7.8 
16.5 
19.3 
20.0 
16.4 
20.0 



100.0 
6.8 
14.1 
17.9 
- 20.8 
17.8 
22.7 



100..0 
11.1 
24.1 
23.6 
17.6 
12.2 
11.5 



1975 



Number 



7.238 
738 
1.613 
1.511 
1.335 
• 932 
1.108 
43.4 



f,211 
437 
1.072 
1.030 
999 
765 

45. ^ 



1.937 
293 
526 
460 
315 
155 
187 
38.3 



* Data for blaH^n 1960 include all races other than white. The racial distribution 
tor 1960 is baseo'ttn data from the Census Population. 1960. Subjects Reports. 



PC(2)-4A and 4B (Bureau of the Census. 1963). 



Widows had the lowest labor lorce participation 
rate of women heading families — 38.1 percent. Over 
6 out of every 10 of these women are 55 years old or 
over, ages when many working women retire from 
the labor force. A majority of widows have financial 
resources such as social security payments available 
to them on the basis of their husbands' work reCord. 
Moreover, widows with children are often discour- 
aged by the social security earnings test from work- 
ing to supplement their income.^ Despite the receipt 
of social security benefits, one-third of the widowed 
mothers are poor, with poverty more likely if there 
are three children or jnore. Nevertheless, widows 
with children were better off financially than di- 
vorced and separated mothers.^ 

Work experience. The cumulative number of per- 
sons who work at some time during the year is, of 
course, greater than the number who work at any 
one time. Women who head their own families are 
no exception to this — although 3.9 million women 



heading families were working in March 1975, 4.i 
million female family heads reported working at 
some time during 1974. They represented 60 percent 
of all women heading families and were more likely 
than wives to be working full time at year-round jobs 
— 55 percent compared with 43 percent of wives 
Part of the explanation for this, difference may lie in 
the heavier financial burdens shouldered by the 
women who head their own families, especially if 
children are present. However, even when working 
full time all year, earnings of female heads were rela- 
tively low: in 1974, their median family income was 
$7,610.^ 

Unemployment. Since 1970, the overall unemploy- 
ment rate for women who head families has been 3 
to 4 percentage points higher than the rate for male^ 
heads and has been somewhat higher than the rate 
for wives. As shown below, the difference between 
the unemployment rates of women heading families 
and wives is almost entirely because of the higher 
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jobless rate of black women heading famUies: 



1970 1975 
Total WhUe Black Total White Black 



Table 4. Labor force atatua of female family heada, by 
marital atatua and race, 'March 1975 

(Numbers in thousands] « ' 



Female family 

heads 
Married women, 

husband present 4.^ » 4.6 
Marrieil men, 

. wife present . . . 2.6 2.5 3.8 



5.6 4.7 7.5 . 10.0 8.7 . 14.0 
6.6 " 8.5 8.3 11.0 
6.0 5.7 11.4 



Labor forca atatua and rica 



ALL RACES 



The . economic recessioa at midndecade had a 
greater impact on the unemployment rate of the hus- 
bands—which rose 130 percent from 1970 — than on 
the rate for women family heads, which rose by some 
80 percent. 



Population 

Labor force 

Lab<*i ?orce participation rate...^.. 

Employe^ 

Unemployed ... 

Unemployment rate 1..... 



WHITE 



Occupations 

The number of employed women heading families 
increased by 30 percent. between March 1970 and- 
March 1975,* but their occupational pattern did not. 
change significantly. As is the case^for^ v^omen in 
general, employed female family heads were nioYe' 
concentrated in lower skilled, lower paid occupations 
than employed m^e heads,- and their occupational 
pattern was altered substantially by their marital 
status and race (table 5). Those who had never 



Table 3. Marital atatua of female fannlly heada, by race, 
19e0, 1970, 1975 



Population 

, Labor forca 

~ Labor force participation rate.. 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Unemployment rate 



BLACK 



Population...: 

Labor force 

Participation rate 

Employed 

Unemployed 

UnfMptoyment rite. 



All 




Man 






If 


Nevar 


rled. 


0I> 


Wid- 


male 


man 


hua- 


vorced 


owed 


family 


rled 


band 






heada 




absent 






7.238 


922 


■f 

1,645 


2.109 


2.558 


3,932 


499 


892 


1,563 


• 974 


54.3 


54.1 


54.2 


74.1 


38.1 




454 


753 


1.419 


912 


392 


45 


139 


144 


62 


10.0 


9.0 


15.6 


. 9.2 


6.4 


5.211 


491 


952 


1.714 


2.052 


2.895 


292 


535 


1.288 


778 


55.6 


59. 5 a 


56.2 


75.1 


37.9 


2.643 


283 


; 449 


1.175 


735 


;:52 


9 


86 


113 


43 


8.7 


3.1 


16.1 


8.8 


5.5 


1.937 


417 


674 


367 


476 


989 


197 


346 


256 


185 


51.1 


47.2 


51.3 


69.8 


38.9 


851 


161 


294 


227 


'167 


138 


36 


^•52 


.29 


18 


14.0 


18.3 


15.0 


11.3 


9.7 



Marltil atatus and tk% 



ALL RACES 

Total. 

Never married 

Married.Jiusband absent. 

Divorced 

Widowed 

WHtfE 

Total 

Never married 

Married, husband absent. 

Divorced 

Widowed 

BLACK 

Total..., 

Never married 

Married, hj^sband absent. 

Divorced 

Widowed 



Number (In thousai^a) 



Percent diatrlbut Ion 



1960 > 


1970 


1975 


1960 


1970 


1975 


4,494 


5.573 


7.238 


100.0 


100.0 


JOO.O 


521 


610 


922 


11.6 


10.9 


12.7 


980 


J. 324 


1.645 


21.8 


23.7 


22.7 


750 


1.258 


2,109 




22.5 


29.1 


2,243 


2.389 


2.558 


<ii.9 


42.8 


35.3 


3.547 


4.185 


5.211 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


419 


385 


491 


11.8 


9.2 


9.4 


624 


776 


952 


17.6 


18.5 


18.3 


642 


1.058 


1.714 


18.1 


25:3 


32.9 


1.862 


1.966 


2.052 


52.5 


47.0 


39.4 


947 


1.349 


1.937 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


102 


218 


■ 417. 


10^8 


. 16.2 


21.5 


354 


535 


674 


37.4 


39.7 


34.8 


11(1 


192 


367 


11.6 


14.2"^ 


19.0 


38r 


403 


476 


40.2 


29.9 


24.6 



' Data for blacks in 1960, includii all race? other than white. The racial distribution 
for I960 is based on data from the Cenaua of Population, I960. Subjects Reports, 
PC(2}^A and 4B (Bureau of the Censua, 1963). 



married were , considerably younger and thus had 
more formal schooling than other women heading 
families. White single heads were more likely to hold 
professional-technical jobs than divorced, separated, 
and widowed white women. Black single heads were 
more likely to hold clerical jobs than other black 
women heading families. 

Hf&'educational levels of female heads by age and 
race in table 6 show, in part^ Vfhy the young heads 
were several rungs up the occupational ladder 
from the older female hearis. Professional-technical 
Jobs frequently require education beyond high 
school, and most clerical employees must have a 
high school diploma. Yet, 1 out of every .4 female 
heads has not even attended high school, and for 
those age 45 or over, the situation is worse, par- 
ticulariy if they are black women. 

Chndren 

The unprecedented growth in the number of single 
and divorced women heading families has been ac- 
companied by a phenomenal increase in^the number 
"or children living in such families. In March 1975, 
) out of 7 children under age 18 were in families 
withoui fathers, up from 1 out of 10 in March 1970.® 
More than 9 million children^were members of such 
famalies; about one-fourth of them were under age 6. 
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In the last few years, the proportion of female-headed 
families with preschoolers has not shown as Vf^uch 
increase as that of families with school age children, 
a reflection of the substantial decline in fertility rates 
among American women. 

About 54 percent of the 9 million children had 
working mothers in '1975. For these mothers, the 
greater the number of children, the smaller the 
chance of being in the work force, as indicated by 
their labor force participation rates. They ranged 
from 67.4 percent for mothers witK^rie child under 
"age 18; 62.0 percent for two children; 54.1 percent 
for three children; 48.4 percent for four children; 
and 34.6 percent for five children. -v 

Unemployment increased with the number of chil- 
dren in the home: In>larch 1975, femafe heads with 
one or two children had au unemployment rate of 8.6 
percent, compared to a rate of 17.1 ptjrcent for 
women with three children or more:. Several other 
factors are involved in this relationship. 

The higher the educational level of a mother head- 
ing her own family, the lower the average number of 
childten per family:- 1.8 for those women with 4 
years of college or more, compared with 2.9 for 
women heads with less than 8 years education.^ 

Black mothers heading families were twice as 
likely as white mothers to have three children or 
more, 30 out of 100, compared with .15 out of 100. 
These black mothers also had lower participation 



rates, higher unemployment rates, lower educational 
levels, and higher rates of poverty. 

Income 

In 1974, the median income for all female family 
heads was $6,400, less than half that of husband-wife 
families— $13,800. ^About 2.8 million female heads 
had a total family income of less than $5,000 and 
almost 3 out of 4 of these women had children under 
18 in the home (table 7). The labor force participa- 
. tion rate for these mothers was 41.8 percent and 
their unemployment rate was a staggering 24.2 per- 
cent. At the upper end of the income scale, 2.1 
million women heading families had a total family 
income of $10,000 or more. Their labor force par- 
ticipation rate was 83.6 percent; their unemployment 
rate was 4.6 percent; and only 4 out of 10. of the 
women in this income bracket had children under 18. 

A larger proportion of black than of white women 
heading families had less than $5,000 total family 
income— 6 out of 10 compared with 3 out of 10. 
Nevertheless, for both races, lajbor force participation 
was highest and unemployment lowest for women in 
the highest income group. 

As noted earlier, a common characteristic of fam- 
ilies headed by women is poverty. In 1974, for non- 
farm families headed by women, the poverty cutoff 
wai $5,014 for a four-person family (11 percent 
higher than in 1973 because of inflation), $3,822 



Tabto 5. Major occupation group of employed female family heads, by marital status and race, March 1975 

[Percent distribution] 



Major occupation group 



Total employed: 

Number (thous2nds) , 

Percent ^ 

While-collar workers , 

• Professional and technical 

Managers and administrators, except farm 

Salesworfcers , 

Clerical workers 

Blue-collar workers '. 

Craft and kindred workers.... 

Operatives, except transport 

Transport equipment operatives 

Nonfarm laborers ' , 

Service workers : 

Private household workers 

All other sarvicejworkers 

Farmworkers 



All races 


White 


Black 




Never 


Divorced 






Never 


Divorced 






Never 


Divorced 




Total 


married 


or sep- 


Widowed 


Total 


married 


or s&i>- 


Widowed 


Total 


married 


or sep- 


Widowed 






arated 








arated 








arated 




3. Ml 


454 


2.173 


913 


2,644 


284 


1.624 


736 


852 


161 


523 


168 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOG.O 


55.7 


58.8 


57.3 


50.5 


62.1 


61.3* 


64.9 


56.4 


35 6 


52.2 


34.0 


25.0 


12.2 


16.5 


11.9 


11.0 


13.1 


19.0 


12.7 


11.5 


8 7 


8.1 


9.2 


7.7 


5.4 


5.1 


5.1 


6.2 


6.4 


6.7 


6.2 


6.9 


2.0 


2.5 


1.9 


2.4 


4.2 


3.1 


4.0 


5.1 


5.0 


2.5 


5.0 


5.8 


1.9 


3.7 


1.3 


1.8 


33.9 


34.1 


- 36.3 


28 1. 


37.7 


33.1 


41.0 


32.1 


23.0 


37.9 


21.6 


13.1 


16.6 


20.3 


16.3 


15.4 


• 16.2 


21.8 


15.2 


15.? 


1/5 


18.0 




12 5 


1.5 


2.2 


1.4 


1.5 


- 1.6 


2.1 


1.4 


i.v 


\.Z 


K9 


^'1.0 


1.2 


13.3 


16.7 


13.1 


11.9 


12.7 


18.3 


12.2 


11.7 


14.7 


14. S 


15.7 


11.3 


.6 


.2 


.7 


.7 


.8 


.4 ' 


.7 


.8 


.4 




.6 




1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


1.3 


. .1.1 


1.1 


.9 


1.6 


1.3 


1.2 


1.9 




17.Z 


20.5 


26.3 


* 32 .7 


21.2 


16.5 


19.8 


26.4 


46.4 


'28.6 


46.8 


61.3 


4.4 


4.4 


4.0 


5.1 


1:8 


.7 


1.7 


2.4 


12.7 


11.2 


11.5 


17.3 


22.8 


16.1 


22.2 


27.6 . 


19.4 


; 15.8 


18.0 


23.9 


33.7 


17.4 


35.4 


44.0 


.4 


.4 


.1 


1.1 


• .5 




A 


1.1 


.4 


.6 




1.2 
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for a three-pci-son family and $3,167 for a two- 
person family.*^ By these, standards, about 2.2 million 
families headed by women were living in poverty. As 
might be expected, black families were more likely 
to be ; ooA— over 1 out of 2 wfere below the poverty 
level. Typical traits of these families included hav- 
ing a fapiily head who was unlikely to have grad- 
uated from hfgh school, had little or no work ex- 
perience during the previous year, or worked in a 
low paying occupation. Also, many of these familie? 
^had no eamgrs." " . " . 

A disproportionate share of all children under 18 
in families headed by women lived in poor famil?es. 
In 1974, 9 out of 10 of the women living below the 
poverty level -had children under 1 8 in the home. 
These children comprised over 50 percent of all chil- 
dren in female-headed families compared with only 
8 percent for male-headed families.^^ blacks, 
these proportions were 2 out of 3 for female heads 
and 1 out of 5 . for niale heads. Hence, children in 
families headed by women commonly grow up in aii 
environment affected not on!y by the psychological 
straiiis resulting from a single parent — the mother — 
haviiig the sole responsifcility for their discipline, 
training, health, and guidance, but also ♦he physical 
problems related to poverty." 

The 5 million women who had family incomes 
above the poverty line were not by any means well 
off. As shown below, less than 30 percent of families 
headed by women reported 1974 incomes as high as 
$10,000 or more, compared with 70 percent of fami- 
lies headed by men living with their wives:. 



Total 



Family headed Family headed 
by husband by woman 

100.0 100.0 



Under $5,000 . . . 
$5,000 to 5i6,999 . 
$7,000 to $9,999 . 
$10,000 and over 



9:1 
7.8 
13.3 
69.8 



38.8 
15.8 
16.9 
28.5 



The existing income differential between families 
headed by women and men is explained largely by. 
the number of earners present and their source of 
income. Husband-wife families were more likely to 
have ejimed iricome. Ninety-one percent of husband- 
wife families compared with 76 percent of female- 
Headed families had at least one earner in 1974. 
Male-headed families were also twice as likely as 
female-headed families to. have two earners or more 
— 6 out of 10 compared to 3 out of 10. However, 
the income differential narrowed significantly when 



Table 6. Xhan^^oi 
headi, March 1975 



achool completad by female family 



V««rt of school completed 



WHITE 



Total: 



I'lementary:- 
H\^h school: 

College: 



Total: 



Elementary: 
High school- 
College: 



Number.. 
Percent.. 



8 years or less.. 
1 to 3 years..... 

4 years...! 

1 to3 ye^rs 

4 years or more. 



BLACK 



Number.. 
Percent.. 



8 years or less... 

1 to 3 years 

4 years. 

i to 3 years..... 
4 years or more. 



All 
female ' 
family 
heads 



5.211 
100.0 

24.3 
18.7 
36.9 

1?.: 

7.9 



Under 

45 
years 

old 



2.540 
100.0 

' 14.4 

21.1 
43.3 
13.3 
7.8 



45 

and 
older 



1.937 


1.280 ' 


ioo:o 


100 " 


26 7 


15.1 


31,6 


35.4 


31.1 


. 38.0 


7.7 


\ 8.7 


2.8 


. ^.8 



2.671 
100.0 

33.7 
16.4 . 
30.9 
11.0 
« 8.0 



658 
100.0 

49.4 
24.3 
17.8 
5 8 

' 2.7 - 



female-headed families had* two earners oc more. 
Their median income was $10,990 compared to 
$16,870 for a. multieamer husband-wife family. 
One out of every 8 families headed by women had* an 
annual income of $15,000 or more.. Tne majority of 
these families had two earners or mere. 

Most women heading families (4.4 million) have 
a combination of earnings and other mcome. As 
expected, their income level ($8,230 in 1974) was 
weir above" that of the 1.1 million women who either 
had earnings only ($6,830) or the 1.7 million women 

Table 7. Family Income of female family heada, by labor 
force ataiui and presence of own children under 18, March 
1975 

•^[Numbers in thousands! ^^^^ 



Family Income 



All female family heads 

With own children under 18. 

Family income under ^.000. total 

With own children. under 18 



Family inceme $3. 000-$4. 999. total. 
With own children under 18 



Family income $5,000-^,999. total.. 
With own children under 18..... 



Family income $7,000-$9,999. total.. 
With own children under 18 



Family income $10. 000 and over, total. 
With own children under 18 







Ubor 






P.0!>- 


Laborr 


force 


Un> 


Unem* 




force 


partici- 


em> 


ploy- 


tlon 




pation 


ployed 


ment 






rate 




rate 


7.238 


3:931 


54.3' 


391 


9.9 


.4.402 


2.636 


59.9 


326^ 


12.4 


1.373 


459 


33.4 


141 


30.7 


1.085 


396 


36.5 


129 


32.6 


1.436 


597 


41.6 


97 


16.2 


1.036 


491 


47_.4 * 


86 


17.5 


1.144' 


639 


55.9 


53 


8.3 


765 


. soo 


65.4 


41 


8.2 


1.225 


840 


68.6 


53 


6-3, 
6.8 


. 710 


575 


81.0 


39 


2.0^9 


1.396 


67.8 


47 


3.4 


806 


W 


^83.6 


31 


4.6 



whaha J other income only ($3,510). 

Income other lhan earnings includes social se- 
curity payments, public assistajice payments, interest, 
'dividends, and rental income. The/majority of they 
recipients of public assistance in me United State;^ 
in <974 were female fan^ily heads^who received Aid 
for Families with Depend^t Oiildren (AFDC/ 

• . ■ / . / ■ 

The iriSdence of poverty is still o^'erwhelmingly 
the most important difleren(^e between the families 
headeiS by women and men/ Although the social and 
graphic characteristics of women iieadihg fami-k> 
changed, their i;limb lo' a/nigher income 
sfjjains dilBcult/The numja^r of poor fami- 



Conclusion 




lies headed by women is continuously :>sing,. while 
that of men is steadily falling. Tiom 1!>'^0 to 1974, 
the number of poor families headed by women had 
risen by 21 percent, jivhile those hc.cde;! by men had 
declined by 17 percent. For several million of these"' 
women, the barriers impeding the climb continue to 

• be inadequate training.and ? iwcation for the current 
job market, and, in some cases, heavy child care 

^ responsibilitie.9. More paid employment Would seem 
to be the soiatior, but in reality most of these women 
are at the lower cuii of t^ie occupation ladder. Unless " 
they can pcnetrsCe the more skilled occupations tlpt 
pay higher salaries, they will not be able to provide 
their familie^n adequate or'^omfortable living, □ 



-FOOTNOTES- 



* Family Head—The fcT\' family head as used in this 
article refers to the head of a/primary or secondary family * 
residin g vyith on e or m ore p^sons who are related by bloc J, 
- marriage, or adoption/ 

Unless otherwise indicated, data in the tables and niost 
of the text are ba^ed primarily on information from sup- 
plementary que^ioiii^ in the March 1975 survey of the labor 
force conducted for the Bureau of Labor Statistics by the 
Bureau^of^tlie Census through its Current Population Sur- 
vey^Estimates based on a sample, such as those shown in 
^the tables, may Vary considerably from results obtained by 
a complete count in cases where the -numbers shown ar.e 
small. Therefo^€, differences between small numbers or oer- 
cents based on them may not be significant. For " re 
infprmation, see Howard Hayghe, "Marital and family char- 
acteristics, of' workers, March 1975," Montftly Labor Re- 
view, Novtmhtr 1975, pp. 52-56, reprinted with additional 
tabular data and an explanatory notfi as Special Labor Force 
Report 183. - ^ • 

Families are classified as being above or below the low- 
income level according to the poverty index adopted by a 
Federal lnteragency Committee in 1969. The poverty thres- 
holds/are updated every year to refiect changes in the Con- 
sumer Price Index (CPI). Thus, the poverty threshold for a 
nonfarm family of four headed by a woman was $5,014 in 
1974, about 11 percent higher than the comparable 1973 
cutoff of $4,521. For further details, see Characteristics of 
the Population below the Poverty Level: l974, Current 
Population Reports, Consumer Income, Series P-60, No. 
102 (Bureau of the Census, 1976), pp. 1, 143, and 146. 

*See Beatrice Rosenberg and Ethel Mendelsohn, "Legal 
Status of Women;*' The Book of States, 1974-75, Vol. XX 
(Lexington, Ky., Council of State Governments, 1974) 

'See Female Family Heads, Current Population Reports, 



especial Studies, Series P-23, No. 50 (Bureau of the Census, 
1974), p. 1. Also see Paul C. Click, Some Recent Changes 
in American Families, Current Population Reports, Special 
'^'"dies. Series P-2Z, No. 52 (Bureau of the* Cenus, 1974), 

* Ferxale Family HeaJ^, p. 1. 

\See Lucy B. Mallao, "Young Widows and Their Chil- 
dren: A Comparative Report," Social Security Bulletin, May 
1975, pp. 3-21. * ^ 

" Mallan, "Young Widows and Their Children," p. 5. 

'See Money Income in 1974 of Families aiTd Persons in 
the United States, Current Population Reports, Consumer 
Income, Series P-60, No. 101 (Bureau of the Census, 1976), 
table 52, p. 104. . ' ^. 

Children of Workiirig Mothers, March 1975, Summary/ 
Special Labor Force Report (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
August 1975), ta(ble 1. 

Household and Family Characteristics: March 1975, 
Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, 
Series P-20. No. 291 (Bureau of the Census, 1976), table 
14, p. 68. 

See Characteristics of the Population below ihe Poverty 
Level: 1974, table .A-3, p. 1.46. 

Money Income and Poverty Status of Families and 
Persons in the United States: 1974, Current Population Re- 
ports, Consumer Income, Series P-60, No. 99 (Bureau of 
the Census, 1975), p. 22. 

" Characteristics of the Population below the Poverty 
Level: 1974, table 29. 

"For more detail, see Robert L. Stein, "The economic 
status" of families headed by women," Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1970, pp. 3-10. 
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KEEP UP 
TO DATE 
\ WITH : 




A basic referenc^source showing how ; 
negotiators in diffeWnl industries handle 
specific problems, complete with 
illustrative clauses identified by the 
(I^ompany and union signatories, and 
detailed tabulations on prevalence of 
clauses. 



ORDER FPRM 

d!«ck the 

Publication 

OMired 



TltJe^ 



Based on an analysis of about 1800 
major agreements. 15 bulletins dealing 
with key issues \n collective bargaining 
have been completed by the Bureau of 
* Lahor -Statistics 7 



Bulletin 
Numt>er 



Date of 
\ Publication 



Price 



Grievance Procedures " . V . 

Severance Pay:and Layoff Benefit Plans 

Supplemental Unemployment Benefit Plans and 
Wage-Employment Guarantees 



Major Collective Bargaining Agreements: 

1425-1" 1964.... 

1425-2. ' : ...1965 



1.45 
'1.80 



1..35 
2.40 
1.05 
1.10 



1425-3 1965 : ^1 80 

Deferred Wage Increas^^d Escalator Clauses 1425-4. ' 1966 nO 

Management Rights and Union-Management Cooperation. .... 1425-5 .^966. 

Arbitration Procedures (.*......._ 1425-6 *. . . . . 1966 " ' ' * 

Training and Retraining Hdvisions y. 1425-7 1969 ' " 

Subcontracting 1425-8. . , 1959 ' * ' 

paid Vacation and Holiday Provisions! .■ : 1425-9 1969 1 90 

Plant Movement. Transfer, and Relocation Allowances 1425-10 1 969 . . . [ [ ] -. 1**55 

Seniority in Promotion and Transfer Provisions 1425-1 1 . " 1970 1 25 

Administrationof Negotiated Pension. Health, and * 

Insurance Plans 1425-12 ...1970 . . " 1 OO 

Layoff. Re«L"al!. and Worksharing Procedures 1425-13 '. 1972 1 75/ 

Administration of Seniority ... 1425-14.... 1972 125 

Hours. Overtime and Weekend Work 1425-15 .1974 . . . . . ; ■ . 145 

Totalfor all 15 Bulletins " * ,0 



To order, check the bulletins wanted 
above, and mlil wit h payment . to your nearest 
' Bureau of Labor Statistics regional office 
MAKE CHECK PAYABLE TO ? 
SUPERINTENDENT OF ^ 
DOCUMEfvJTS. Prices of Government 
publications are subject to change 



R^ional Office ' - 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 
U.S. P.epartment of Labor 

1603 Federal Building. Boston.'Mass. 02203 - • 
1515 Broadway. New York. N Y. 10036 
P.O- Box 13309. Philadelphia. Pa. 19101 « 
1371 Peachtree Street. N.E.. Atlanta. Ga. 30309 
230 S Dearborn Street. Chicago. III. 60604 
91 1 Walnut Street. Kansas City. Mo. 64106 
555, Griffin Square Building. Dallas. Texas 75202 
450 Golden Gate Ave.. San Francisco. Calif. 94102 
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REGIONAL OFFICES 
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ERIC 



Region I . . 

1 603 JF K Federal Building 
Governmenr Center 
Boston. A/lass. 02203 
Phonec (617) 223«761 

Region 11 
Suite 3400 
1515 Broadway 
New Vork. W.Y. 10036 
Phone:' (212) 399-5405 



Region 111^ ^ , 

353& Market Street*. 
P.O.-Box 13309 
PhiladelphiaV'Pa. IdlOl 
Phone: i215f 5960154 



Region IV 

1371 PeachtreeStriet. NE: 
Atlanta, Qa. 30309 
Phone; (404) 326-54ia. ^ 
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Region V * t 

9th Floor 

Fedval Office Buil'ding 
230^. Dearborn Streets 
^Chicago. III. 60604 
Phone: (31j2) 353-1880 

Regibn \t\ 

Second Floor 

555 Griffin Square Building 
Dallas, Tex., 75202 
"Phone: (214) 749-3516 

Regions VII and VIM* 
911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City. Mo. 64106 
^ Phone: 374-2481 

Regions l)c and X** 

450 Golden Gate Avenue 
Box 3601 7 

> San Francisco,, Calif. 94102 
- Phone: (41 S) 556-4678 



\ RegloKs VII and Vlfl are servfced by Kansi s City 
* fleglons JX and X^are secviced by San Francisco 
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